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A FULL DRESS REHEARSAL FOR THE GREAT PAGEANT OF "GUY OF WARWICK AND PHYLLIS," HELD AT 

WARWICK, ENGLAND 



The School of the Pageant 

By Richardson Wright 




|N this day when the world and 
his wife are engrossed with 
such mundane but serious prob- 
lems as the cost of living and 
the scarcity of servants, it may seem 
futile to speak of the pageant. And yet, 
from the center of this economic mael- 
strom we can command a perspective 
that reveals some interesting causes and 
influences. 

If you recall the years immediately 
preceding the war you will remember that 
a veritable frenzy of pageanting swept 
England and America. The smallest his- 
toric event was portrayed. The hum- 
blest village dressed in costume to picture 
its past . Open fields were at a premium 
and good folk labored long and hard at 
rehearsals. Considered from this van- 
tage point, those days were like the lull 
before the storm. 

It was natural that the pageant idea 
should gain popularity, because of its 
very nature. The pageant has, if we 
may go into some definitions, two ele- 
ments — action and setting — and is an 
appeal to the eye. The indoor legitimate 
drama, on the other hand, consists of 
character, action and setting, and appeals 



to both eye and ear. One would suppose 
that the indoor spoken drama would 
command the greater popularity. The 
rise of the moving picture show proves 
the contrary. The pageant is a pictorial 
art. It isn't a criticism of life, as is most 
indoor drama, but a series of pictures 
appealing mainly to that sense which 
appreciates color and action. 

To continue the contrast: the indoor 
spoken drama of late years has appealed 
more and more to the dilettante. Wit- 
ness the increase of small theatres for the 
production of the legitimate drama as 
against the huge theatres of two genera- 
tions ago and the present phenomenal 
increase of the large "picture house" 
where the drama of movement alone is 
shown. It is not presuming on the 
relationship to say that the pageant is 
the cousin of the cinema, — an in-law 
cousin perhaps, but still a cousin. It 
shows action mainly and calls for a body 
of proletariat appreciators. It was this 
wide appeal that proved the pageant's 
main efficacy as a medium for community 
amusement and instruction. 

With the coming of the war both Eng- 
land and America naturally laid aside the 
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pageant. Percy McKaye's Caliban was 
the most notable exception in this coun- 
try, and it was a questionable success. 
Pageants ceased to appeal to the people. 
Nations were making history and creating 
great men, they had no time to recollect 
it. Our sons were evolving great events 
on fields far broader than ever served for 
pageants. 

But these past years have only served 
to prove a point that the pageant sought 
to sustain — given a topic or centre of 
interest, an entire community, and entire 
nation can be taught to act in unison. 
Under the spell of a :great ideal and mar- 
shalled by capable leaders, a crowd of one 
hundred million people on this side the 
Atlantic were taught to go this way and 
that, to wear these clothes and eat that 
food. It is no exaggeration to say that 
from the pictorial and popular viewpoint, 
our Red Cross and Liberty and Victory 
Loan drives constituted the greatest page- 
ants the world has ever seen. To-day, as 
we look back upon them, we wonder why 
our pqople were so docile, so ready to 
obey orders. 



It would be easy enough to dismiss 
this under the generality of patriotism; 
but is it not a solemn fact that for years 
previous to the war scores of communities 
in America were going to the school of 
the pageants, learning these very lessons 
under the guise of the outdoor festival? 
The play-acting of those years was, in 
reality, a training for our people in the 
art of concerted action. 

Another manifestation of unity in ac- 
tion that appeared during the war was 
community singing. Although far from 
a musical people, we managed to from the 
habit of foregathering in parks and clubs 
and, under the leadership of those accus- 
tomed to handling big masses of people, 
actually opened our community throats 
and poured forth quite a respectable vol- 
ume of joyful music . Fifty years ago this 
would scarcely have been possible. The 
merchant's wife would have no more 
shared her song book with the plumber's 
assistant back in the 6o's than she would 
have shared her meals. What was the 
reason? Since those far-off days the 
merchant's missus and the plumber's as- 
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AN OUTDOOR THEATRE AT HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, A PERFECT SETTING FOR A PAGEANT 



sistant have been going to the school of 
the pageant. Did not the merchant's 
wife — who possessed no histrionic talent 
at all — curtesy before the plumber's 
assistant — who did — when the lad of the 
lead pipe was crowned king in the town's 
May Day festival? 

The pageant considers people en masse. 
It puts one crowd of them in red jackets 
and another crowd in yellow . Classes are 
leveled down and leveled up . Little won- 
der that community singing gained in 
favor. It was merely another phase of 
pageanting — without the bother of cos- 
tumes. 

In a paragraph above I used the word 
' 'play-acting . ' ' That was one of the criti- 
cisms brought against the pageant by the 
more sober minded folk who could not 
think of Life in terms of amusement. 
Now a little play-acting is a very neces- 
sary tonic both for the individual and 
the community. The desire to appear 



what we are not, to stand in some roman- 
tic light, to have an hour of glory, has a 
stimulating effect. It affords a contrast 
to our - humdrum • existence — for life is 
rather boring at times, mes freres. It 
also sharpens our appreciation of the 
people which we are not, those states 
thsLt we have forgotten or deliberately 
turned our backs upon.- It serves as an 
act of recollection . 

Consider, for example, the seeming dis- 
regard some sections of our country have 
for tradition. Tradition is the dogma 
of a full life. Let one of these commun- 
ities begin to contemplate and portray 
its past — however short it be — and im- 
mediately the people of that community 
are awakened to an appreciation of what 
tradition and the past actually mean. 
Pageants can school a community in self- 
respect and convey from the dim years 
ancient customs that prove again their 
worth . 
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But we must not think of the pageant 
as necessarily portraying the past. Just 
as readily can it picture a community's 
prowess in the present. It is not such a 
far cry from a Shakespeare pageant in a 
New York stadium to the yearly Round- 
up at Cheyenne, Wyoming. The May 
Day dances of the school children in 
New York's Central Park are sister to the 
historic celebration at Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. 

To my mind the salient feature of any 
pageant is its presentation out of doors. 
There is something Greek about it; you 
feel man contending with Nature. Now 
it has not been so long since Nature came 
back into the arts. Do you remember 
what Robert Louis Stevenson pointed 
out in his essay on Victor Hugo's ro- 
mances — that the new note introduced 
into the . Nineteenth Century novel was 
''"a" consciousness of the background" — 



the "insistence on environment as a form- 
ative influence on character and a deter- 
mining motive of action?" This element 
we see developed in Thomas Hardy and 
Meredith and become preeminent in Con- 
rad. The parallel is shown more clearly 
by inference in the pageant than it is 
by the indoor legitimate drama. 

Nature is no respecter of persons. 
Neither, for that matter, as we have seen 
by the merchant's missus and the plumb- 
er's lad, is the pageant. In thus appre- 
ciating Nature as the best background 
for masses of men and women in action 
we have introduced a virile note into the 
whole school of the drama. Pavlova 
dancing The Swan before a black velvet 
backdrop may be very lovely, but how 
much more lovely is she before the back- 
ground of a garden, to sink at the final 
plucked note on the greensward itself. 

Some years back Mr. Percy MacKaye 
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advanced the pageant as a substitute for 
war. He based his conclusions on the 
fact that humans are vain even in a crowd 
and that the pageant satisfied the craving 
for the pomp and circumstance of mili- 
tary display. Five years of war rather 
.relegate the theory to the attic of false 
hopes. We must consider the future of 
the pageant from an entirely different 
angle. 

The flower of any art thrives only in 
the rich soil of appreciation. The most 
vital and lasting arts have been produced 
in those times and circumstances when 
the greatest possible number of people 
have found pleasure in them. The 
townspeople who carried Cimabue's "Vir- 
gin Enthroned" in triumph along the 
Street of The Beautiful Ladies to its 
place in the Santa Maria Novella marked 
a manifestation of community apprecia- 
tion. They desired great art and re- 
joiced in its creation. 

We cannot hope that the pageant will 



be a cure-all for the woes of mankind, 
but we can reasonably hope that the 
people will appreciate that most demo- 
cratic of public dramatic expressions now 
that they have learned the lesson of act- 
in en masse in a great national crisis. 
The pageant did not save us from war, 
but it did help save us from dishonor in 
war. 

The work of teaching the 1 public to 
appreciate the pageant must be taken up 
again just so soon as the temper of the 
community is sufficiently settled to fur- 
nish the interest. We must learn again 
to lay aside the mask of tears and put on 
the mask of laughter. We must go out 
again to our woods and watch the nymphs 
dance. We must feel once more the 
beauty of folk sweeping in colorful tides 
across the green. 

Having proved the wisdom of its curri- 
culum in the past five years of stress, it 
is well that the next generation is going 
to the same school of the pageants. 



